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aides reporting on the readiness of those long lines of men upon the
road behind us.
How those endless lines could be moved in the darkness without
deafening uproar and hopeless confusion was beyond me ; for I
wasn't a soldier then. Even at a later day, when I was a soldier and
had learned to look on night marches as one of life's disagreeable
but unavoidable necessities, I often thought back to that night march
of Clinton and Gornwallis, Percy and Howe, as one looks back at a
great performance on the stage, or brings to mind one of those rare
and perfect happenings that men count themselves fortunate to have
seen.
Clinton, stooping over a map, looked to me like a wealthy
Bostonian studying his investments. He was short, fat, big-nosed, and
had a habit of pursing his lips as though in contemplation of a wallet
too meagrely filled. I knew little about Clinton then, except that he
had opposed the costly tactics of Gage and Howe at the battle of
Bunker Hill; and I had the unpleasant feeling, as I watched him
receiving the reports of aides and stabbing a pencil at his diagram^
that he might lead us into trouble before the night was over.
Buell had the same feeling; he grumbled beneath his breath as
he watched Clinton. " If he's going to take us through that pass of
mine," Buell said, " he better forget that pencil and start moving !
That pass in just about wide enough for ham and one small horse,"
He turned to Stedman. " How many'll travel this road with us,
do you think ? "
" Not less than ten thousand," Stedman told him.
" Ten thousand," Buell echoed. " Well, figure it out for yourself.
If that pass of mine only lets 'em through one at a time, it ougkt to
take about five seconds for one man to go past a given spot in it.
That would mean twelve men a minute, or seven hundred and twenty
men, an hour. Ten thousand men would be fifteen hours getting
through, and that fifteen hours don't allow for cannon getting jammed
in die middle of the pass, or generals stopping to drink a bottle of
wine and have their boots polished so they'll look good in the battle.
Here it is pretty near nine o'clock, so it looks to me as if this army
wouldn't get much of anywhere till day after to-morrow I "
I saw Clinton straighten up from his diagram and make a small
gesture to the officers around him. The whole knoll was suddenly in
a tumult of movement; mounted officers clattered off; all about us
were faint hallooings, as if partridge hunters in deep woods shouted
with repressed voices to fellow-hunters.
The light infantrymen were on their feet, moving from between
the knolls, and beyond them I heard the clattering of innuznerable
horses*